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(Continued from yesterday.) 

We shall now give a few specimens of the universalities of this 
illustrious chemist,—a few among many, from which the reader 
may judge of his right to the title of philosopher. A philosopher is 
not bound to love pictures, or to be without those tendencies to 
superstition which may be generated, we grant, in a wise as well as 
an ignorant consciousness of the unknown. Neither is it incum- 
bent upon him to have a perfect address, especially after early habits 
of rusticity. But he is bound to know the value and dignity of 
art: he is bound not to give himself airs in the presence of its 
noblest productions; he is bound to controul his tendencies to su- 
perstition, instead of giving way to them: and when he finds his 
personal manners at a disadvantage with those who think less 
of themselves, or have received a luckier breeding, he is bound 
to rate address at what it is worth; or at all events, to make the 
simplest and most rational compromise with his awkwardness, 
avoiding an air of arrogance above all things. 


‘ Sir Humphrey was conducted by Mr Underwood to the Louvre. 
The English philosopher walked with a rapid step across the gal- 
lery, and to the great astonishment and mortification of his friend 
and cicerone, did not direct his attention to a single painting. The 
only exclamation of surprise that esc him was—* What an 
extraordinary collection of fine frames!” On arriving opposite to 
Raphael's picture of the Transfiguration, Mr Underwood could no 
longer suppress his surprise, and in a tone of enthusiasm he di- 
rected the attention of the philosopher to that most sublime pro- 
ducion of art, and the chef-d’auvre of the collection. Davy’s reply 
was as laconic as it was chilling.—“ Indeed, I am glad I have seen 
it; and then hurried forward, as if he were desirous of escaping 
from any critical remarks upon its excellencies. 

‘ They afterwards descended to view the statues in the lower 
apartments; here he displayed the same frigid indifference to- 
wards the higher works of art. A spectator of the scene might 
have well imagined that some mighty spell was in operation, 
by which the order of nature had been reversed : — while 
the marble glowed with more than human passion, the living 
man was colder than stone. The apathy, the total want of feeling 
he betrayed on having his attention directed to the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the Laocoon, and Venus de Medicis, was as inexplicable as it 
was provoking, but an exclamation of the most vivid surprise es- 
pel him at the sight of an Antinous, treated in the Egyptian 
style, and sculptured in alabaster. “ Gracious powers,”’ said 
he, “ what a beautiful stalactite !"’ 

‘ What a strange—what a discordant anomaly in the construc- 
tion of the human mind do these anecdotes unfold! we have here 
presented to us a philosopher, who, with the glowing fancy of a 
poet, is insensible to the divine beauties of the sister-arts! Let 
the metaphysician, if he can, unravel the mystery,—the biogra- 
pher has only to observe, that the Muses could never have danced 
in chorus at his birth. —Vol. IL. p. 10. 


No: the biographer should first have ascertained whether 
there was any mystery to unravel. Dr Paris begs the question, 
and then wonders at it. He has first to prove to us that Sir 
Humphrey was a philosopher, and had the glowing fancy of a poet ; 
neither of which we take his book to have done. 


‘ November 17th.—Mr Underwood states that on this day he 
met Humboldt at dinner at Davy’s hotel, and he adds —“ I do not 
know whether you are aware that Sir Humphrey had a supersti- 
tious dislike at seeing a knife and fork placed cross-wise on a plate 
at dinner, or upon any other occasion; but 1 can assure you that 
such was the fact and when it occurred in the company of his 
intimate friends, he always requested that they might be displaced ; 
whenever this could not be done, he was evidently very uncom- 
fortable.’*—P. 17. 





* - Lr pear this as I received it: from my own personal knowledge I can 
neither co.firm nor refute it; although [ am inclined to believe that Davy 





* It was on the 13th of December 1813, that Davy was elected a 
corresponding member of the first class of the Institute ; there were 
forty-eight members present, and he had forty-seven votes : Guyton 
de Morveau being the only person who opposed his election. 

‘ Nothing ever exceeded the liberality and unaffected kindness 
and attention with which the savans of France had received and 
caressed the English philosopher. Their conduct was the triumph 
of science over national animosity,—a hom to genius, alike 
honourable to those who bestowed, and to him who received it ; 
and it would be an act of ingratitude, a violation of historical jus- 
tice, on the part of the English biographer, did he omit to express 
the pride and admiration with which every philosopher in his coun- 
try continues to regard it. It would have been fortunate for the 
cause of science, and fortunate to the historian, could he have ter- 
minated the subject with these remarks; but the biographer has an 
act of justice to perform, which he must not suffer his friendship to 
evade, nor his partialities to compromise. 

‘It would be an act of literary dishonesty, to say that Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy returned the kindness of the savans of France, in a man- 
ner which the friends of science could have expected and desired. 
There was a flippancy in his manner, and superciliousness and hau- 
teur in his deportment, which surprised as much as they offended. 
Whatever opinions he might have formed as to the talents of the 
leading chemists, it was weakness to betray, and arrogance to avow 
them. 

* He had, by a single blow, fatally mutilated the system which 
was the pride and glory of the nation; it was ungenerous to remind 
them of his triumph. It required but little tact to have reconciled 
the French philosophers to the revolution he had effected; but, 
unfortunately, that cannot be said of Davy, which was so wittily 
observed of Voltaire,—that if he trod upon the toes of their pre- 
judices, he touched his hat at the same time: even the affair of 
Jodine, had it been skilfully managed, would never have left an 
angry feeling. It was not his success, but the manner in which he 
spoke of it, that rendered it so offensive. He should have acted 
according to the judicious advice given to a member of the clerical 
profession, uponj his consulting a friend as to the propriety of his 
continuing his field sports, should he become a dignitary of the 
church—* You may hunt, but you must not holloa.” 

‘It may be supposed that the unguarded conduct of Davy 


reached the ear of the Emperor, for in a conversation with one of 


the leading members of the Institute, Napoleon took occasion to 
observe, that he understood the young English chemist held them 
all in low repute. 

‘ Having thus candidly avowed the errors of Davy, I may be 
justified in claiming from the reader his confidence in the sincerity 
with which I shall attempt to palliate them. From my personal 
knowledge of his character, I am inclined to refer much of that 
unfortunate manner, which has been considered as the expression 
of a haughty consciousness of superiority, to the desire of conceal- 
ing a mauvaise honte and gaucherie—an ungraceful timidity which 
he could never conquer. The bashful man, if he possess strong 
passions, will frequently force himself into a state of effrontery, 
by a violence of effort, which ‘passes amongst ordinary observers 
for the sallies of pride, or the ebullitions of temper; whereas, 
if, on the contrary, his temper be cold and passionless, he 
will exhibit traits of the most painful reserve. This propo- 
sition cannot, perhaps, be more forcibly illustrated than by a 
comparison of the manners of Davy and Cavendish, whose 
temperaments were certainly as much opposed to each other, as 
fire is to ice: the latter, however, was shy and bashful to a degree 
bordering upon disease, and nothing so much distressed him as an 
introduction to strangers, or as his being pointed out as a person 
distinguished in science. On one of the Sunday evening soirées of 
Sir Joseph Banks, he happened to be conversing with his friend Mr 
Hatchett, when Dr Ingenhouz, who was rather remarkable for pom- 
posity of manner, approached him with an Austrian gentleman in 

is hand, and introduced him formally to Mr Cavendish. He 
recounted the titles and qualifications of his foreign friend at great 
length, and concluded’ by saying, that he had been particularly 
anxious to be introduced to a phiosopher so universally celebrated 
throughout Europe as Mr Cavendish. As soon as Dr Ingenhouz 
had finished, the Austrian gentleman began ; he assured Mr Caven- 
dish, that one of his principal inducements in coming to London, was 
to see and converse with one whom he considered the most distin- 


was tinged with a degree of superstitious feeling, or a certain undefined 
species of credulity, which shelters itself under the acknowledged inade- 
quacy of human reason, to connect causes with effects.’ 
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guished chemist of the age. To all these high-flown addresses, Mr 
Cavendish answered not a single word, but stood with his eyes cast 
down on the floor, in a state of the most painful confusion. At 
length, espying an opening in the crowd, he darted through it with 
all the speed he could command, and never stopped until he reached 
his carriage, which immediately drove him home. 

‘From the same cause, probably, arose Davy’s inattention and 
carelessness in those little observances of etiquette, which many 
may treat as empty and unmeaning ceremonials, but which the 
members of a polished community regard as the delicate expression 
of feeling and the language of sentiment. 

* It is said that on conversing in the chamber of the Institute, 
he received one of its most distinguished and venerable members, 
who approached him with the air of salutation, without rising from 
his seat; a circumstance, perhaps, in itself of a very trifling im- 
portance, but it was considered a mark of disrespect, which is not 
readily forgiven, when a spirit of rivalry may be supposed to 
sharpen the affront. It will be remembered that Casar might date 
his loss of popularity to the fact of his having received the Senate, 
while sitting in the porch of the Temple of Venus, and that it formed 
one,of the chief pretences of those who organised the conspiracy 
against his person.’—P. 26. 


A courtesy may be a trifle, and yet the omission of it a 
great matter. It may show the temper of a man’s mind to a 
painful excess, and warrant the most benignant wisdom, in think- 
ing him ill qualified to pretend to an equality of rank with it, much 
less a superiority. 








DOCTOR BURNEY’S INTERVIEW WITH VOLTAIRE, 
IN 1770. 

My going to Mr Fritz, broke into a plan which I had formed of 
visiting M. de Voltaire, at the same hour with some other strangers, 
who were then going to Ferney. But, to say the truth, besides the 
visit to M. Fritz being more my business, I did not much like going 


with these people, who had only a bookseller to introduce them ; | 


and I had heard that some English had lately met with a rebuff 
from M. de Voltaire, by going without any letter of recommenda- 
tion, or anything to recommend themselves. He asked them what 
they wanted ? Gren their replying they wished only to see so ex- 
traordinary a man, he said—“ Well, gentlemen, you now see me— 
did you take me for a wild beast, or monster that was fit only to be 
stared at as a show?” This story very much frightened me ; for 
not having any intention of going to Geneva, when I left London, 





or even Paris, I was quite unprovided with a recommendation: 


however I was determined to see the place of his residence, which 


I took to be— 
Cette maison d’ Aristippe, ces jardins d’ Epicure : 
to which he had retired in 1755, but was mistaken. I drove to it 
alone, after I had left M. Fritz. This house is three or four miles 
from Geneva, but near the lake. I approached it with reverence, 
and a curiosity of the most minute kind. I inquired when I first 
trod on his domain; I had an intelligent and talkative postillion, 
who answered all my questions very satisfactorily. His estate is 
very large here, and he is building pretty farm-houses upon it. He 
has erected on the Geneva side a quadrangular justice, or gallows, 
to show that he is the seigneur. One of his farms, or rather manu- 
facturing houses, for he is establishing a manufacture upon his 
estate, was so handsome that I thought it was his chdteau. We 
drove to Ferney, through a charming country, covered with corn 
and vines, in view of the lake and mountains of Gex, Switzerland, 
and Savoy. On the’ left hand, approaching the house, is a neat 
chapel, with this inscription :— 
DEO 
EREXIT 
VOLTAIRE 
MDCCLXI.* 


I sent to enquire whether a stranger might be allowed to see the 
house and gardens, and was answered in the affirmative. A servant 
soon came, and conducted me into the cabinet or closet where his 
master had just been writing, which is never shown when he is at 
home; but athe walked out, I was allowed that privilege. From 
thence [ passed to the library, which is not a very large one, but 
well filled. Here I found a whole length figure in marble of him- 
self, recumbent, in one of the windows; and many curiosities in 
another room; a bust of himself, made not two years since ; his 
mother’s picture; that of his niece, Madame Denis; his brother, 
M. Dupuis; the Calas family, and others. It is a very neat and 
elegant house, not large, nor affectedly decorated. 

I should first have remarked, that close to the chapel, between 
that and the house, is the theatre, which he built some years ago, 
where he treated his friends with some of his own tragedies: it is 
now only used as a receptacle for wood and lumber, there having 
been no play acted in it these four years. The servant told me his 
master was seventy-eight, but very well. “ // ‘travaille,” said he, 
* pendant dix heures chaque jour.’ He studies ten hours every 
day; writes constantly without spectacles, and walks out with only 
a domestic, often a mile or two— Et le voila, lu bas!” and see, 
yonder where he is. 


* When this building was constructed, M. de Voltaire gave a cur.ous 
reason for plucing upon it this inscription. He said that it was high time to 
dedicate one church to God, after so many had been dedicated to Saints. 





He was going to his workmen. My heart leaped at the sight of 
so extraordinary a man. He had just then quitted his garden, and 
was crossing the court before his house. Seeing my chaise, and 
me on the point of mounting it, he made a sign to his servant, who 
had been my cicerone, to go to him, in order, I suppose, to enquire 
who I was. After they had exchanged a few words together, he 
approached the place where I stood motionless, in order to con- 
template his person as much as I could when his eyes were turned 
from me; but on seeing him move towards me, I found myself 
drawn by some irresistible power towards him, and, without know- 
ing what I did, I insensibly met him half-way. 

It is not easy to conceive it possible for life to subsist in a form 
so nearly composed of mere skin and bone, as that of M. de Vol- 
taire. He complained of decrepitude, and said he supposed I was 
anxious to form an idea of the figure of one walking after dcath. 
However, his eyes and whole countenance are still full of fire; and 
though so emaciated, a more lively expression cannot be imagined. 

He enquired after English news, and observed that poetical 
squabbles had given way to political ones; but seemed to think the 
spirit of opposition as necessary in poetry as in politics. “ Les 
querelles @auteurs sont pour le bien de la littérature, comme dans un 
gouvernement libre, les querelles des grands, et les clameurs des petits, 
sont nécessaire & la liberté.* And added, “ when critics are silent, 
it does not so much prove the age to be correct, as dull,” 
He enquired what poets we had now; [I told him we had 
Mason and Gray. They write but little, said he; and you seem 
to have no one who lords it over the rest like Dryden, Pope, 
and Swift. I told him that it was one of the inconveniences 
of periodical journals, however well executed, that they often 
silenced modest men of genius, while impudent blockheads were 
impenetrable, and unable to feel the critic’s scourge: that Mr Gray 
and Mr Mason had both been illiberally treated by mechanical critics, 
even in newspapers; and added, that modesty and love of quiet 
seemed in these gentlemen to have got the better even of their love 
of fame. 

During this conversation, we approached the buildings that he 
was constructing near the road to his chdteau. These, said he, 
pointing to them, are the most innocent, and perhaps the most 
useful of all my works. I observed that he had other works, which 
were of far more extensive use, and would be mucli more durable 
than those. He was so obliging as to show me several farm-houses 
that he had built, and the plans of others; after which I took my 
leave, for fear of breaking in upon his time, being unwilling to rob 
the public of things so precious as the few remaining moments of 
this great and universal genius. —Burney’s Musical Tour in France 


and Italy. 


* Disputes among authors are of use to literature ; as the quarrels of the 


| great, and the clamours of the little, in a free government, are necessary to 
| liberty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO MY COUNTRY. 

ENGLAND! that in thy confidence of power 
Dost lie like guarded sleep—keep wide thine eyes! 
Time on his grey wing bears a whirlwind hour, 
That shall make chaff of all thy vanities : 
But of that scattering, whether smiles or sighs 
Shall be the issue, doth depend on thee— 
Awake, old country! from thine apathy ; 
And, gentle mother! make thine offspring blest 
With more of equal plenty and sweet rest 
Than is their dowry now, that they may feel 
A filial heart beat for their parent’s weal : 
Let not a few wax gross with luxury, 
Whilst thousands famish on one scanty meal— 
Old parent, wake! and hear thy children’s cry. 





*\W* 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT.— Were I asked who is the most arbi- 
trary sovereign on earth, I should answer, neither the King of 
France nor the Grand Signior, but an overseer of the poor in Eng- 
land.— Cowper. 

A Liperat. Action Liperatty Rewarpep.—The celebrated 
banker, Tortonia, of Rome, was the son of a valet de place. Tor- 
tonia, who was an active and intelligent young man, at first entered 
into business in a small way as a jeweller. In course of time, he 
became a sort of banker; and an unexpected circumstance brought 
him in contact with Cardinal Chiaramonti. 
Pius VI, a conclave was to be held at Venice for the election of a 
new Pope. Chiaramonti was unable to attend for want of money, 
and Tortonia advanced him a few hundred crowns. The Cardinal 
accordingly repaired to Venice, where in the church of St George, 
he was elected Pope, under the title of Pius VII. In gratitude tor 
this act of service, the Sovereign Pontiff, on his return to Rome, 
appointed him banker to the court. He was created a marquis, 
and afte: war Is a duke, and is now perhaps one of the riche: t ¢1pi- 





talists in Europe.—Journal of a Nobleman. 





On the death of 
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A Porrt’s Hermrrace.—When poets talk of cottages, hermi- 
tages, and such like things, they mean a house with six sashes in 
front, two comfortable parlours, a smart staircase, and three bed- 
chambers, of convenient dimensions ; in short, such a house as this 
[the poet’s house at Weston.]—Cowper. 


Frencu Pouiteness tn Low Lire.—I accompanied two ladies 
to the Champs Elysees, to see the sports upon the occasion of the 
Féte St Louis. From various booths they were distributing, as is 
customary, bread, sausages, and wine, to the populace. A char- 
bonnier—one of the lowest of the low—who had been unsuccess- 
ful in getting his little barrel filled at one of the booths, was 
hastening to another. His clothes were begrimed; and from head 
to foot was he discoloured by the wine which had been spilt over 
him. He looked like the Red Demon in Der Freischutz. As his 
path lay immediately in the direction where we were standing, and 
| had a lady on each arm, it was impossible for him to pass, on 
either side, without leaving on the dress of one of them a disagree- 
ble recollection of his transit. Now, I have no hesitation in saying 
that not an individual of the whole body of English coal-heavers— 
for whom I entertain, in all other respects, profound veneration— 
but would have made his way (especially if it had led to a pot of 
porter) without consideration of consequences to silk or muslin ; 
nor am I quite certain but that he would have derived a savage 
pleasure from the mischief he might have committed. Not so Mon- 
sieur le charbonnier. On approaching us he stopped; and gently 
touching my elbow with a tip ‘of a finger, at the same time taking 
off his hat and making a bow to the ladies, he said—‘* Pardon, 
Monsieur ; c’est pour ne par salir ces dames.””’ We drew aside, in 
order that he might pass. He took the opportunity as gingerly as 
possible ; and honouring us with another bow, and a “ Merci, Mon- 
sieur et Mesdames,” away he scampered. Now I think it may 
safely be said that the finest courtier in Europe—though his bow 
might have been more graceful, and his manner altogether more re- 
fined—could not have done the thing in better taste or with better 
feeling. It was a specimen of the truest politeness—the politeness 
of the heart.—A/ter-dinner Chat—New Monthly Magazine. 


Anotuer Musicat Duet.—Since I wrote last, we have had a 
visit from I did not feel myself vehemently disposed to 
receive him with that complaisance from which a stranger gene- 
rally infers that he is welcome. By his manner, which was rather 
bold than easy, [ judged that there was no occasion for it, and that 
it was a trifle which, if he did not meet with, neither would he feel 
the want of. He has the air of a travelled man, but not of a 
travelled gentleman ; is quite delivered from that reserve which is 
so common an ingredient in the English character, yet does not | 
open himself gently and gradually, as men of polite behaviour do, 
but bursts upon you all at once. He talks very loud, and when our | 
poor little robins hear a great noise, they are immediately seized | 
with an ambition to surpass it ;—the increase of their vociferation | 
occasioned an increase of his, and his in return acted as a 
stimulus upon theirs—neither side entertained a thought of giving | 
up the contest, which became continually more interesting to our 
ears during the whole visit. The birds however survived it, and so 
did we. They, perhaps, flatter themselves they gained a complete 
victory, but I believe Mr ———, could have killed them both in) 
another hour.—{It is melancholy to contrast the melancholy of 
Cowper’s latter years, with the easy cheerfulness observable in this, | 
and very many other of Cowper’s letters to his friends. It is | 
scarcely possible to write with a more amiable and confiding fami- 
liarity ; he has—(to use his own words, in speaking of another 
writer “an air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, that 
makes him, in my mind, one of the most amiable writers in the 
world.’’] 





A Swattow’s Nest at Sea.—In the harbour of St Peter and 


admit of landing by means of a plank only. This proximity led a 
pair of swallows to mistake our frigate for a building upon terra 
firma, and, to the infinite delight of the sailors, who regarded it as 
a lucky omen, they deliberately built themselves a nest close to my 
cabin. Undisturbed by the noise in the ship, the loving pair 
hatched their brood in safety, fed their young ones with the ten- 
derest care, and cheered them with joyous songs. But when ona 
sudden they saw their peaceful dwelling removing from the land, 
they seemed astonished, and hovered anxiously about the ship, yet 
still fetched food for their young from the shore, till the distance 
became too great. The struggle between the instincts of self-pre- 
servation and parental love then became perceptible. They flew 
round the vessel, then vanished for a while, then suddenly returned 
to their hungry family, and stretching their open beaks towards 
them, seemed to lament that no food was to be found. This alter- 
nate disappearing and returning continued some time, and termi- 
nated in the parents returning no more. The sailors then took on 
themselves the care of the deserted orphans. They removed them 
from the nest, where the parents’ warmth was necessary, to another 
lined with cotton, and fixed in a warm place, and fed them with 
flies, which seemed to please their palates very well. The system 
at first appeared to have perfectly succeeded, and we were in hopes 
of carrying them safely to America; when, in spite of the most 
careful attention, they fell sick, and on the eighth day, to the 
general sorrow, not one of our nurslings remained alive.—Kotzebue’s 
New Voyage round the World. 





| seems less at home as he approaches to common life. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The a of Honour—The Illustrious Stranger — And §The 





Covent Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 





QuEEN’s THEATRE. 

We have little to say of the new musical piece here, entitled Peeca- 
dilloes. Itis the old story of two gallants (Mr E. Seeurn and Mr 
Bennett) in love with each other’s wives (Miss Drx and Miss 
Vernon), and led by the contrivances of a chambermaid (Mrs 
Humpy) to have hopeful assignations with their own! With this 
chambermaid, there is of course an intriguing valet to match (Mr 
Green). The substance of the action and dialogue is thinly scat- 
tered over a larger surface than is quite warrantable ; and the dia- 
logue is not remarkable for originality, any more than the plot ; but 
it is neat, and we should say, in some parts, gives evidences of a 
taste in style above the vulgar. The best, though not the most 
probable thing in the piece, is the appearance of the two gallants 
suddenly confronting one another on the balconies of each other’s 
houses, and drawing their swords in the vain distance. This 
amused the audience a gool deal, and with reason. 

The music, by Mr Grattan Cooke, does not impress us with 
much sense of its novelty ; and yet it strikes us as some of the most 
promising we have heard a long time from a young composer 
(which we understand him to be). There is an elegance above the 
common in many of the harmonies: we should say, that there is 
something unvulgar about the style of the whole of it; and we 
should not wonder, if the opening bass song, sung by Mr Secuin 
became a favourite. 

Mr Secutx, who has got as genuine a sonorous bass voice as if 
he sang inside a cauldron, did justice to this composition ; but we 
cannot say so much for his acting in the piece, as in Galatea. He 
We hardly 
She seems a painstaking singer, 
and ambitious to be a speaker as well; which is a good ambition. 
We should say at present, that she promised to be a better actress 
than singer; for there is a crudeness in her voice, which makes it 
seem as if it had been prematurely brought forward, and she does 
not assist it by any great ripeness of feeling or richness of execution. 
Mr GREEN sang a song about ladies and the moon with better skill 
than we had looked for, and with more success perhaps than he 
himself expected ; for he hazarded some doubtful jocosities of man- 
ner at the conclusion, of which it is not easy to see the zest; but 
they turned out well. He got an encore. 


know what to say to Miss Dix. 


ADELPHI. 
WE were not aware the first night of the new entertainments here, 
that one of the reasons why the last part of them failed, was an 
offence7strongly and justly taken by some of the audience, at Mr 
Yares’s exhibition of a poor woman known in the city as a sufferer 


under mental alienation. How a man of his sense could think of 


’ ; | introducing such a character, is hardly conceivable; but as we un- 
St Paul there is sufficient depth of water close to the shore to | ’ i 7 . 


derstand it has been dropped in the last performance (together with 
a mistake of a similar kind on the part of Mr MarHews) we are 

lad to be relieved from the necessity of saying anything more about 
it- The warmth with which the objectors took the matter up, es- 
pecially one gentleman in the front seat of the pit, whose fervour 
did him honour, may be easily understood, when we read the fol- 
lowing account of this unfortunate woman, which has been 
furnished us by an estimable correspondent :— 


‘ The hapless female is well known at the Bank, and in its vici- 
nity. Her brother was some years ago a clerk there—committed a 
forgery—was tried, and executed. This poor creature, then a hand- 
some and interesting girl, became insane; and from that time has 
haunted the offices and purlieus of the place in a black, shroud-like 
dress, the spectre of her former self, gibbering of claims and bonds 
and frauds, and startling some of the “ gentlemen” with strange 
expressions aliusive to her brother’s fate. She is daily in the City, 
except on Sundays ; you may then see her, in all weathers, going 
along the Kent road towards Greenwich. When she arrives there, 
she takes a seat in the park, on a bench by herself: the deer know 
her, and stricken as she is, come to her; she feeds them from her 
little scrip of a basket, and I have seen them lick her hands. She is 
harmless and friendless—God help her, and God forgive those who 
ridicule her.’ 

Mr Yates could surely not have been ‘aware of the extent of 
these circumstances. She mrst have been represented to him as a 
woman merely fantastic. oS 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 


THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 
(By Mr Kenney.] 
Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. Josepha, Mrs C.Jones. Francesca, Mrs Newcombe. 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin. 
Duke of erate Mr oe. nat Duke of Gotn. Mr Thompson. 
» Mr land, enriquez, Mr younge. 

Don Ricardo, Mr Yarnold. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 
Page to Bon Leo, Mr Honner. First © irator, Mr Hammerton. 
Second Conspirator, Mr F. Cooke. 

In Act V.—Glee, ‘ Lady, Lady, weep no more!’ By Messrs Robinson, Yarnold, 
Bland, Price, and Bedford. 

In the course of Ev , Spohr’s Overture to “‘ Pietro Von Abano ;” and Auber’s 

erture to ‘‘ La Muette de Portici.” 


After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE. 
[By Mr C. M. Wesrmacorr.]} 

Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, ‘ ’Tis sweet when the 
Moon is beaming, to list to the Nightingale’s song.’ Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 
Maria, Mrs Orger. Old Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 
Housemaid, Miss Cooke. Chambermaids, Mesdames Jackson and Hammerton. 

Sir John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren. 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick O’Doherty, Mr H. Wallack. 
Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 
Coachman, Mr Tayleure. Footman, Mr S. Jones. Gardener, Mr Bishop. 
Grooms, Messrs Price and Cramer. Undertaker, Mr Stanley. 
To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
(By Mr Buckstone.] 
The Overture (MS.) com by H. Marschner. The rest of the Music com 
) va selected by Mr T. Cooke. staal 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Miss Byfeld. 

Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Lane. 

Principal Dancers—Mlle. R. Guet, Miss A. O’Brien, Miss Barnett, and Miss Baseke 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 

Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


To-morrow, The Hypocrite ; The Legion of Honour ; and Turning the Tables. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragi-Comedy, called 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
[By Massincer.] 
Clarinda, Miss Lawrence. Camiola, Miss F. Kemble. 

Roberto, Mr Egerton. F Bertoldo, Mr C. Kemble. 
Gon , Mr Warde. Astutio, Mr Blanchard. Fulgentio, Mr Abbott. 
i, MrG. Bennett. Signor Sylli, Mr Keeley. Antonio, Mr Parry. 

G » Mr Duruset. ierio, Mr Fuller. Roderigo, Mr Henry. 

7 » Mr Holl. Druso, Mr F. Sutton. Livio, Mr Irwin. 

Father Paulo, Mr Evans. x, Mr F. Matthews. Page, Master Watson. 
Soldier, Mr Mears. Scout, Mr Heath. Servants, Mess. Cooper and Addison. 
Previous to the Play, C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to “* Der Beherrscher der 


e . 

After the Play, Andrea Romberg’s Overture to ‘“‘ De Rovine di Paluzzi.” 

After which, the Farce of 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
Donna Clara, Miss Taylor. Leonora, Miss Lawrence. Maid, Mrs Brown. 
Lazarillo, Mr Keeley. Don Pedro, Mr F. Matthews. 

Don Sancho, Mr Barnes. Ferdinand, Mr Duruset. Borachio, Mr Evans. 

Octavio, Mr Parry. Porter, Mr Fuller. Waiters, Messrs. Heath and Mears. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
{By Mr ae 
The Music es by Mr G. Stansbury. 
islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. _Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 


Aurelia, Mrs Lovell. 








has brought up and educated a large fam 


DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION. 


A GENTLEWOMAN whose residence a Kensington Gardens, and who 
1 a 'y, being at nt désceuvré from 
her sons having gone out into the world, wishes to RECEIVE into her domestic 
circle, now ing only of herself and daughter, TWO LITTLE BOYS, from 
five to ten years of age, whom she would instruct in the Latin Accidence, and 
such rudiments as are fitted to prepare them for large or public schools. This 
arrangement is particularly desirable for little boys whose delicacy of constitution 
may unfit them for encountering the habits and discipline of a school. The 
advertiser been has accustomed to pay great attention to the health of her own 
children, and the same care would be extended to those confided, to her charge.— 
References will be given.—Address—A. B.C., 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humourous Cuts, 
Part I. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
‘London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Part II. 
‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and =‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolologue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human eolet ; or, German Siffleur. 
After which the Comedy of 
THE BENEVOLENT JEW. 
[By CuMBERLAND.] 
Mrs Ratcliffe, Mrs Vale. Eliza, Miss Scott. Dorcas, Madame Simon. 
Mrs Goodison, Miss Nicol. 
Sheva, Mr Elliston. Sir Stephen Bertram, Mr D. Pitt. Frederick, Mr C. Hill. 
Charles Ratcliffe, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Jabal, Mr Vale. Saunders, Mr Almar. Waiter, Mr Lee. 


To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 
and Monsieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame Boai. The Swiss Boy, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


To which will be added the Comedy. of 


THE DEAF LOVER. 
Sophia, Miss Vincent. Betsy Blossom, MrsVale. Letty, Madame Simon. 
Young Meadows, Mr Elliston. Old Wrongward, Mr D. Pitt. 
Young Wrongward, Mr Maitland. Canteen, Mr Honner. John, Mr Gough. 
William, Mr Lee. Cook, Mr Webb. Sternhold, Mr Asbury. 
Groom, Mr Rogers. Bob, Mr Collier. 
Queen of Prussia’s Waltz, by Michael Boai, on his Chin. 
To conclude with a new Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
{By Mr Amar.) 
Act 1.—WInNTER. . 
Alice Manners, Miss Scott. 
Bella Manners, Miss Somerville. Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. 
Nancy Blackberry, Miss Ellis. Lawrence Glennon, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill. Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honner. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
Between the First and Second Acts a lapse of Five Years is supposed to take place. 
Act II.—Summgr. 
Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella, Miss Somerville. 
j Mary Blackberry, Miss Rumens. Kitty Spiteful, Mrs Rogers. 
Captain Glennon, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Barbelot, Mr Almar. 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honner. 
Calverdine and Avery, Mr Ransford and Mr Lee. Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. 
Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. Bluff Laconic, Mr C. Hill. 
Master Marmaduke Magog, jun. Master Carberry. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music by Mr G. Cooke. 


Lady Evergreen, Miss Wells. ‘he Hon. Miss Frankly, Mrs Glover. 
Rose, Miss Ayres. Colonel Faircourt, Mr Forrester. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
[By Mr Raymonp.]) 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LE PAYSAN PICARD. 

Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Brazigr. 
Eliza, Mlle, Cora. Marton, Mlle. Eliza. , 
M. Gercour, M. Cloup. Ermest, M. Gamard. St Léon, M. Paulin. 

Frontin, M. Arnaud. 
Suivi de la Premi¢re Représentation de 
LE PROCUREUR ET L’AVOUE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Scribe et Dupin. 
A Mademoiselle Eliza. 


uguste , 
Victor, Madame Cora. _ Piedléger, Mile. St Ange. Rose, Madame Gamard. 


M. Brunet remplira le Rélede Jolivet. . 
Derville, M. Alfred. Franval, M. St Aubert. Dubelair, M. Paulin. 


Suivi de 
“ VALENTINE: OU, LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES. 


Drame nouveau en Deux Actes, Mélé de Chante, par MM. St Hivairg et 7 


VILLENEUVE. 
Mme. Albert lira le Réle de Valentine. 
Mathilde de Leonitz, Mlle. Jarmain. Marguerite, Madame Préval. 
G 


Pye Mile. St. Ange. 
M. de Valhen, M. Cloup. 1 
Ludwie, M. Gamard. Un Valet, M. Granville. 


On Finira par la Premiére Représentation de 

LE DESESPOIR DE JOCRISSE. 
Folie en Deux Actes, du Théatre des Variétés. ’ 

Sophie, Mademoiselle Florval. _ La Mére de Jocrisse, Madame Baudin. 
Nicette, Mademoiselle St Ange. 
M. Brunet remplira le Réle de Jocrisse. | M. Duval, M. Préval. 
M. Dupont, M. Cloup. : Dupont Fills, M. Paulin. 
Le petite Colin, Frere de Jocrisse, le petite Augusta. 


Alfred, M. Alfred. 


Muller, M. St. Aubert. | Orzinga, Mr Davis. 


The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
| Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 
To which will be added an Original Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
DELUSIONS. 
(By Mr Barnarp.] 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
Frank, Mr Marshall. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
{By Mr Haines.]} 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
abriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkingon. . 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Muley, Mr Roberts. 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overtuie to ‘ I] Barbiere,’ Mehul’s Over 


| 
| 








Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassins of Dijon. 





mer’s Daughter—The Black Spider. 
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Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
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